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Child Maltreatment as a Risk Factor for Mental Disorders
Although research has suggested a relationship between child abuse and neglect and a variety of psychosocial and mental disorders, considerable uncertainty and debate remain about the effects of child victimization on children, adolescents, and adults. For example, the majority of children who are abused do not show signs of extreme disturbance. The consequences of abuse or neglect may not become apparent until the child becomes an adolescent or an adult, and thus the connections between the experience of abuse and the short- or long-term consequences may be diffuse and uncertain.
In addition, it is often difficult to separate the experience of child victimization from other traumatic experiences that may affect the life of a child. Child maltreatment often occurs within a family context or social environment characterized by multiple problems, including poverty, violence, substance abuse, and unemployment, and the process of distinguishing the consequences of behaviors that are associated directly with the experience of child maltreatment from those that result from other social disorders and family dysfunctions is a challenging task. For example, several studies suggest that the child's experience of witnessing violence toward siblings or parents may be as harmful as the experience of victimization itself (Failer, 1988; Rosenberg, 1987; Rosenbaum and O'Leary, 1981).
Studies of physical child abuse and child neglect consistently highlight physical aggression and antisocial behavior among the outcomes associated with these forms of child maltreatment (Kaufman and Cicchetti, 1989; Walker, Downey, and Bergman, 1989; Rohrbeck and Twentyman, 1986; Hoffman-Plotkin and Twentyman, 1984; Salzinger, Kaplan, Pelcovitz, Samit, and Kreiger, 1984; Perry, Doran, and Wells, 1983). Evidence from longitudinal studies indicates continued problems of aggression and anger (Egeland and Stroufe, 1981 b) and the development of conduct disorder (Rogeness, Amrung, Macedo, Harris, and Fisher, 1986). Maltreated children also appear to be less competent that their peers in social interactions (Strauss and Gelles, 1990; Howes and Espinosa, 1985). In physically abused children, lack of social competence may be manifest in withdrawal or avoidance (Kaufman and Cicchetti, 1989), whereas in other children, it appears as fear, anger, or aggression (Main and George, 1985).
The consequences of neglect can be especially severe and powerful in the early stages of child development. Drotar (1992) notes that maternal detachment and lack of availability may harm the development of bonding and attachment between child and parent, affecting the neglected child's emotional state, expectations of adult availability, problem solving, social relationships, and ability to cope with new or stressful situations (Aber and Allen, 1987; Main and George, 1985).
A prospective study of mothers who were psychologically unavailable to their infants compared their children to physically abused, neglected, verbally rejected, and control group children from the same high-risk sample (Egeland and Stroufe, 1981 a). The results indicated that children in all maltreatment groups functioned poorly and their functioning deteriorated over time (Erick-son, Egeland, and Pianta, 1989). Nearly all the children in this study whose mothers were psychologically unavailable were anxiously attached at 18
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